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American Oriental Society : 



Proceedings at Boston, May 30th, IS 77. 



The Society met in Boston on Wednesday, May 30th, 1 877, at 
the usual place and time, the President in the chair. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read, in his absence, by the 
Recording Secretary. Its principal items were as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 18th, 1816, $1,117.19 

Annual Assessments paid in, - - - - - - - $55.00 

Sale of the Journal, 27.38 

Interest on Deposit in Savings Bank, 99.39 

Total receipts of the year, ..... 181.71 

$1,898.96 
EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Journal, vol. x., in part, $124.36 

Book-binding, 199.70 

Expenses of Library and Correspondence, .... 12.60 

Total expenditures of the year, $336.66 

Balance on hand, May 30th, 1877, 1,562.30 

$1,898.96 

The C. W. Bradley fund for the purchase of Oriental type 
amounts to not far from $700. 

It was reported on the part of the Librarian that the additions 
of the year had been 52 volumes and 93 parts of volumes, with 15 
pamphlets, and 1 manuscript. The titles of printed works number 
at present 3294; of manuscripts, 136. 

In view of the delay in the completion of volume x. of the 
Journal, the Directors announced that they had decided to pass 
over the assessment for the coming year. v 

The autumn meeting was appointed to be held in New York, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 24th, and Prof. Short and Dr. Ward of New 
York, with the Corresponding Secretary, were appointed a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for it. 

The Directors reported the transfer of the following names, of 
gentlemen now resident in this country, from the list of Corre- 
sponding to that of Corporate Members : 

Rev. John T. Gracey, of Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Rev. Samuel H. Kellogg, of Alleghany, Pa. ; 
Rev. John H. Shedd, of Charlotte, No. Car.; 
Prof. S. Wells Williams, of New Haven. 
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The following persons, proposed and recommended by them, 
were elected Corporate Members : 

Prof. Arthur M. Elliott, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
Prof. J. E. Latimer, of Boston ; 
Mr. Charles G. Loring, of Boston ; 
Prof. James P. McCurdy, of Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. W. J. M. Sloane, of Princeton, N. J.; 
Pres't William F. Warren, of Boston; 
Mr. John Westall, of Fall River, Mass.; 
Mr. John W. White, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year then taking place, 
the whole board of last year was re-elected without dissent. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the losses of the Society 
by death since the last annual meeting : namely, the Corporate 
Member, 

Rev. Selah B. Treat, of Boston ; 

the Corresponding Members, 

Rev. Simeon H. Calhoun, missionary in Syria ; 
Prof. Cotton Mather, of London ; 

and the Honorary Members, 

Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, of Leipzig; 
Prof. Christian Lassen, of Bonn. 

Dr. Anderson spoke at some length of the character and services 
of Mr. Treat and Mr. Calhoun, and Dr. P. Parker also eulogized 
Mr. Treat. Prof. Salisbury paid a tribute of high praise to Prof. 
Lassen, as a scholar of the first rank, and as one whose kindness 
and helpfulness — marked traits of his character — he had himself 
personally experienced during his studies in Europe. Prof. 
Whitney rehearsed the varied and eminent labors and merits of 
Brockhaus and Lassen in the departments of Oriental, especially 
of Indian, learning ; referring also to Mr. Mather's great work, 
the Bible in Hindustani. He further spoke with feeling of the 
loss which Oriental studies have sustained in the early death of 
Prof. Haug of Munich, his own classmate at Tubingen in 1851. 

Extracts were read from the correspondence of the past six 
months. Rev. S. H. Kellogg sends a letter accompanying the 
donation of a copy of his " Grammar of the Hindi Language," giv- 
ing a comparative treatment of all the principal dialects of that 
language — a work of which his article on the same subject pre- 
sented to the Society in October, 1871, was a forerunner, and 
which, in its elaborate form, is spoken of in very high terms by 
scholars well qualified to judge its merits. 

Dr. Mayreder of Vienna requests contributions toward a general 
collection of the proverbs of all nations. 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall, now of Beirut, sends sundry interesting 
letters, along with two or three brief articles, which were com- 
municated at the close of the correspondence. In a note dated 
Oct. 26th, 1876, he mentions that 
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" About Old and New Paphos there are hundreds, if not thousands, of stones 
(tombs) with inscriptions in the Cypriote characters, which are now illegible —just 
so far defaced that one can make nothing of them. Most of them, too, abound in 
the less-known variants. We found a Greek inscription confirming Gen. di 
Cesnola's correction of the site of Soli ; and I re-examined and can slightly correct 
one of De Vogue's rock bi-linguals, Phenician and Greek." .... 

In a later letter he reports (Apr. 13th, 1877) the recent discovery 
of a IXth ce'ntury Syriac New Testament MS. of great value : the 
gospels being the Philoxenian or Harclean version, the rest 
Peshito (see below p. cxlvi. etc.). 

Still later, Prof. Hall sends a fuller notice of the bi-lingual 
inscription, above referred to. 

" This inscription is in Greek and Phenician, cut on the face of a rock which is 
enclosed in a conical pile of stones, about twenty feet high, near the little village 
of Larnaca-Lapithou, or Tombs of Lapithos. It takes its name from the fact 
that the level ground and mountain -side near by were the necropolis of ancient 
Lapithus. Rock tombs abound, some of them of immense size. Lapithus itself 
was on the sea-coast, separated from its necropolis by a high ridge of precipitous 
mountains, distant about five hours by mule-path, though apparently within an 
hour's climb, if a pass could be found. The inscription was discovered by Gen. 
di Cesnola, but was first copied and published by De Vogue in the Journal 
Asiatique for August, 1867, where also it was well discussed and deciphered. I 
visited the spot in company with Gen. di Cesnola in May, 1876, and found that 
the inscription, both the Greek and the Phenician part, had been tampered with, 
being much scratched with a knife in many places. Of course it was more difficult 
to read than when De Vogue copied it ; but nevertheless, I detected one mistake, 
certainly, and probably a second. In the first line of the Phenician he had omitted 
to copy the fifth letter, a mim ; and in the last line he had read the first letter as 
lamed (though putting it in brackets), instead of caph, as it appeared to be to me, 
with very little doubt. The letter is obscure, but it was not possible to read it as 
lamed, but very possible to read it as caph. The difference is that the second 
word in the first line is the participial form tj?D instead of the abstract noun y?; 
and the prefix to the first word in the last line is the adverb or conjunction 3, 
instead of the preposition S- Happily the sense is not materially changed by 
these minute corrections." 

1. On two Terra-cotta Lamps found in Cyprus, by Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall, of Beirut. 

These two lamps are of the same general pattern as those mentioned in my 
article on the Cypriote Inscriptions, vol. x. (1875) of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, p. 212, and Plate IV, No. 19; and p. 217 and Plate VIII, Nos. 
35, 36, 37. They were found in Cyprus by Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, by whom one 
was presented to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, and the other to me. 

The first mentioned (A), now in the cabinet of the Syrian Protestant College, is 
a trifle smaller than the lamp above referred to, Plate IV, No. 19, being of the 
same depth, and about half an inch less in either diameter. The top of the lamp 
was evidently formed in the same mould, though the pattern is a little scanted by 
the less size of the lamp, and a rider has been added to the horse, apparently by 
a later plastic effort. The inscription is legible underneath the horse, but the 
characters above are nearly effaced. 

The characters on the bottom of the lamp, however, are unlike those on any 
lamp I have seen, and I annex below an accurate drawing of them. I do not yet 
venture to give a reading. 

The second lamp (B), now in my possession, is likewise of the same general 
pattern as those figured in my former article, and is of precisely the same size as 
the one Plate IV, No. 19. The top, however, is entirely different in detail. The 
central figure is either a rude Bacchus or a hermaphrodite, naked, with arms and legs 
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widely extended, and a belt around the waist. The head is the mere "owl face" 
of Schliemann, but the hair, " horridce comce," bristles out like a fan, and seems 
to extend in flame-shaped locks till it is gradually changed into a vine that forms 
the outer border. The head is towards the wick -hole of the lamp, the feet towards 
the handle. One arm and some of the subsidiary figures are cut away by one of 
the air-holes : the other arm stretches out in a straight line till it grasps the vine 
above-mentioned. The legs, composed of simple straight lines with knobs at the 
hip, knee, and ankle joints, are astride the other air-hole. 

Underneath the extended arm are some marks that are suggestive of (but are 
not) an inscription, of no definite arrangement; and underneath them, again, a 
two-handled amphora, sharp-pointed at the bottom. On the other side, underneath 
where the other arm should be (which was evidently stretched out to grasp the 
vine on the other side, before the hole cut it away), is a figure looking somewhat 
like an altar, and somewhat like an immense vase or crater. Above this are some 
uncertain figures, more or less cut away by the air-hole above mentioned. On the 
bottom is an inscription, accurately represented in the annexed drawing. I do 
not venture to read it yet. 



*Ph 



B. 



The reason why I do not attempt a reading of the inscriptions at present is 
not so much because I cannot frame a reading (for many conjectures are possible, 
and more or less evident), but because, while at least one eminent scholar considers 
the marks on these lamps pretty certainly Cypriote, I believe that Gen. di Cesnola 
found them amongst Phenician remains. Yet the characters deserve attention. 

2. On certain Greek Inscriptions from Cyprus, by Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall. 

During a trip around Cyprus with Gen. L. P. di Cesnola in May, 1876, we dis- 
covered the first two of the following inscriptions. The third he had found some 
time before, but had not copied or published it. These inscriptions are in the later 
style of uncial letters, with short dashes across the extremities of the strokes, 
straight cross-bars to the letter A, the 2 of the modern shape instead of the C 
form, the a circle with a dot in the centre. The letters are about an inch high 
(except in the first inscription, where they are smaller), neatly but not deeply cut, 
and generally verj' sharp and legible now. In copying I have kept the lines of 
the original, but separated the words ; and, for convenience, have used small in 
place of the uncial letters. 

No. 1. At Larnaca of Lapithus, amongst a pile of cut stones that doubtless once 
formed the base of some small structure, either a shrine or some memorial. The 
pile had been a little below the surface of the ground, but was unearthed shortly 
before we arrived. The inscription is on a piece of blue limestone, the former 
pedestal of a statue. It contains ten lines, all distinct except two letters effaced 
in line 7, one in line 10, another doubtful in line 10, and the last part of line 10 
entirely gone. The doubtful letter in line 10 was probably i, but it might be read 
as e. The horizontal marks, however, I consider to be mere scratches. The 
inscription is as follows : 
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(1) No«/i!7v<Of Nov/ieviov 

(2) EKEtdri 'Sovujjvio^ TXov/m/viov 

(3) evepytiTtjQ av ttk ttoTixim; 6iete%e< 6e 

(4) tijv naoav enifiefeav notov /zsvoc tov te 

(5) apxtEpoc Kat tov UpEov Kat Tioyot Kat kpyot 

(6) ko6tl~EV YLpa^tStijiot rot apxtEpEt Kat rote iepcvoi 

(7) irov T$ooe*6ui>o<; tov Napv*niov dowat 

(8) Nov/m/vioi k<u eyyovoie ov av Ovoatv 

(9) aweiT^e ttjv tov yspav eic tov OKavra xpovov 
(10) apxny Ttji aya*r/t (or £?) a 

The use of e for r/ in the second word of the first line, the orthography emfieleav 
for -"ktiav in line 4 are not remarkable, except that I should hardly look for them 
in an inscription so carefully cut. The letter represented by the first * in line 1 
could hardly have been filled by anything but t, in the narrow space on the stone. 
The second defective word in line 10 I suspect to be ayam/i, as the fragmentary 
inscription next to be mentioned favors such a surmise. However, this is nothing 
more than a conjecture. The substance of the meaning is as follows : 

" Noumenios the son of Noumenios. When Noumenios the son of Noumenios, 
being a benefactor of the city, also accomplished the whole business, according to 
the strength such as it was, of both the chief priest and the priests, in both word 
and deed, he compelled Praxidemos the high priest and the priests of the year of 
Nose[i]don the son of Narn*kios to give to Noumenios and descendants of the 
things which they may be sacrificing, he took away the control of the gifts for 
all time in his good ."* 

No. 2. Found on another stone in the pile above-mentioned, and evidently 
having some connection with the preceding inscription. It consisted originally of 
two lines certainly, and three lines probably. At present only a part of the first 
line is legible, as follows : 

' H ay*** tov Nov/iqvtov OTpaTqyoc 

The three stars fill the places of the undecipherable letters. 

No. 3. An inscription of fifteen lines, with an additional line at the end giving 
the date. Most of the inscription is as plain as if cut yesterday, and only one 
character appears to be uncertain. The numeral AA in the third line may have 
originally been AA or AA . I think AA. 

The inscription is on a block of bluish limestone, three feet square by two and 
a half high, with a plain raised cornice -like border about the top and bottom. It 
was evidently a monumental stone. Its rather rough top indicates that it had one 
or more stones above it when in place. It is kept in the court-yard of a Greek 
church at Lapithus, close by the sea. Lying near it are fragments of columns, 
and the church, as well as much of the adjoining monastery, is built in part of 
ancient ruins. Other stones, with columns and their fragments, are lying near it. 
The following is the inscription : 

(1) TipEptoi Kataapt "ZeQaaTwi Qeoi Qeov Z,EpaoTov viai 

(2) amoKparopi apxiepei fiEytarot drifiapxtKTft c^ovatac 

(3) to X/i( or TiXt) ''EmXevniov 'Agtov Ncwxovoc; avdmraTov Kat MapKov 

(4) ''EtrpEihtov'Xov lieptcov TzpEofievrov Kat Tatov Qhafitov $7]\ov rafitat 

(5) 'ArfpaaTOf 'Adpaorov <pt%oKataapoQ foysviKoc. lepev<; tov 

(6) ev Tu yvjxvaatot KaTEoKEvaopEvov vno avTov ek tov tdtov 

(1) Tifcpiov Kataapog Se/3atrro« vaov Kai ayatyaroc. 6 (juhnrarpK 

(8) Kat TzavapETOt; Kat dupsav Kat av6atp£TO$ yvfivac 6 apxoc Kat 

(9) i£pEV£ tov ev yvfivaatot Oeuv KaTEOKevaoev tov vaov Kat 

(10) to ayalfia IdtotQ ava'kop.amv rot avrov Oeoi E^papxowrot; 

(11) btowotov tov ktowouyv tov Kat ' ArroXhodorov ftTuOKaiffapoc. 

* notov [ievog in line 4 might be an error of the stone-cutter for -ttouAi/hevos ; etov 
in line 7 seems to be a similar error for tov, perhaps caused by the initial e of line 
6, unless it is, as supposed in the translation, for tov Irovg. — Comm. Pubi*. 
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(12) 'AdpaoroQ 'AdpaoTov fAoKaiaap Kadiepuoev <ywita6tepovi>TO<; 

(13) Kai rem vlov avrov 'Adpaarov (jiAoKaiaapog tov km airrov dapeav 

(14) /cot avdatperov yvp,vaotapxov row izaiSw Ttji yeveotw 

(15) Itjitspiov 

(16) <r ' AiroyoviKov k6 

The omission of iota adscript in the second word of line 6 and the last word of 
line 14 creates no difficulty — more than the few other variations from the common 
dialect. The words yv/ivag 6 apxoc, line 8, are doubtless the same as yvfivaoiapxof, 
however they may be explained, ra/tiai, line 4, is evidently equivalent to rafiiov. 

The translation is as follows : 

" To Tiberius Csesar Augustus Divus, son of Divus Augustus, the Emperor, 
Pontifex Maximus, of tribunician authority, the xxxi (or xxxiv?), Epileucius 
Axius Naso proconsul and Marcus Etreiliulus Percus ambassador and Gaius 
Plavius Pelus quaestor, Adrastus son of Adrastus, friend of Csesar, priest by 
family of the temple and statue of Tiberius Csesar Augustus that had been set up 
by him in the gymnasium at his own charge, the patriotic and all-virtuous and of 
his own free gift and appointment gymnasiarch and priest of the gods in the gym- 
nasium, set up the temple and the statue at his own expenses to his god, 
Dionysius the son of Dionysius the son also of Apollodotus, friend of Caesar, 
being Ephebarch. Adrastus son of Adrastus, friend of Csesar, consecrated, his 
son, also, Adrastus, friend of Csesar, consecrating with him, the same also of his 
own free gift and appointment gymnasiarch of the youth, on the birth-day feast of 
Tiberius 

xvi of the Apogonikos xxiv."* 

3. Notes on Coptic, Old Egyptian, and the Way Collection of 
Egyptian Antiquities in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, by 
Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 

4. On the Hittite Inscriptions, by Rev. W. Hayes Ward, of 
New York. 

Dr. Ward spoke nearly as follows : When, four years ago, I presented a paper 
before this Society on the Hamath inscriptions, there had been but four accurately 
copied : namely, by myself, from the admirable squeezes and casts made by Prof. 
John A. Paine, then acting archaeologist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society at Beirut. These inscriptions were published by the Exploration Society ; 
and I hoped that some more skillful student might be found to decipher them. 
Such has not, however, been the case. Several new inscriptions have since been 
discovered, and I cannot believe that the time is far distant when the key will 
be found. I have thought it well to give a brief enumeration of the inscriptions 
as now known, with the conclusions at which the latest researches seem to have 
arrived respecting them. 

Of the inscriptions published, those from Hamath remain the largest and most 
valuable. Of these, three are most fortunately copies of the same inscription, 
with variations in a few places, apparently of proper names, in some common 
formula, while the fourth stone, covered on two sides with a long inscription, or 
perhaps two, begins with the same formula. A comparison settles the direction 
and order of the characters, and leaves the form of a large number of them in no 
sort of doubt In the inscription on the larger stone, there are passages of con- 
siderable length which are repeated, while single words are repeated many times, 

* Is it possible to explain ra/uai in line 4 by the supposition that the stone- 
cutter was a Roman who had in mind the Latin form of the genitive case 1 ex 
tov Idiov (line 6) does not appear to be used in literary Greek, but it occurs in 
Nos. 2641 and 2644 of Bockh's Corpus Inscriptionum. No. 2632 of the same col- 
lection shows many phrases similar to those of this inscription, yvpvac (line 8) 
occurs in Bockh, C. I., No. 938, in the sense of izahunTij^. Also, in the sense of 
yv/iviaiov, in Jacobs Anth. Pal. Append. Epigramm., Nos. 103, 12?, 171, and 
apparently in Lycoph. 866. — Comm. Publ. 
5* 
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and offer tempting opportunities for conjecture, that one may be 'city,' another 
' son,' another ' king,' and so on. But my own conjectures thus far have been 
more fruitful of labor than of results. 

Next to these, and perhaps before these, should be mentioned half a dozen clay 
impressions of seals, in the British Museum, brought from the record room of 
Assurbanipal. At the time when I spoke before on this subject, I had access 
only to the copies of these seals published by Layard in his ' Monuments of 
Nineveh.' Their character even was doubtful, although they seemed to suggest 
the Hamath hieroglyphics. Since then I have seen trustworthy copies made by 
my sister, whose eye is educated by long study to these hieroglyphics, and I find 
that there is no doubt as to their being of the same class as the inscriptions from 
Hamath. These seals were examined by Lenormant, and he published in the 
Revue Archeologique for October, 1873, a very suggestive paper on the subject, 
which might have given a clue to the reading, but for the fact that his copy of the 
Hamath inscriptions was very imperfect. His conjectures were based on certain 
supposed repetitions of characters in the inscriptions of Hamath and the seals, 
which indicated, he supposed, the names of kings of Hamath, said kings being 
known to be Eni-ilu and Ilu-bide: names that have the element ilu, ' god,' in com- 
mon. This hypothesis depended on the assumption that the seals were from 
Hamath, which is now known to be not at all certain. 

The next inscription, very imperfectly given from an Arab copy by Drake, is 
that in the side wall of a mosque at Aleppo. I have here for exhibition two copies 
of this inscription, one taken by Maj. Gen. S. W. Crawford, and said by George 
Smith, who saw it there, to be as good as could be made ; and the other a copy 
of George Smith's copy, kindly sent me by Prof. A. H. Sayce. The inscription is 
a good deal worn, and the copies differ accordingly. Unfortunately it can be of 
almost no use to us until we are better acquainted with the language. 

The next inscription, and likely to be a very important one, is that figured in 
the ''Transactions of the Society of Bibl. Arch.," vol. iv., Part 2, 1876, by Eev. 
E. J. Davis. It was found on the side of a high cliff at Ibreez, a little village in 
the Lycaonian plain, perhaps 150 miles north-east of Tarsus. On this facade of 
rock- there is cut in rather high relief the figure of a god having a character like 
Bacchus, encircled with grape-vines, and holding in his hand heads of wheat. 
Between his lifted hand, which holds the wheat, and his head and horned 
Phrygian cap, is an inscription in the Hamathite hieroglyphics, containing thirty 
or more characters. Apparently worshipping the god is another stout figure, and 
behind him another inscription, containing a dozen or more characters, which are 
plainly Hamathite. Below is yet another inscription, very much defaced, so that 
it cannot be copied ; and there is said to be yet another, covered by the water of 
the stream, and visible only when the water is very low. These inscriptions must 
contain the names of the god and of the worshipper. But I am sorry to say that it 
is likely to remain impossible to make anything out of them until either we can 
have photographs of them, or they can be copied by some one who is more familiar 
with the hieroglyphics used. It is remarkable that, unlike other inscriptions, that 
behind the worshipper seems to be written in simple lines, and not with the sylla- 
bles of one word arranged in a vertical row. The god, I would suggest, seems to 
be the Lydian Hercules, the Assyrian Adar-Samdan, the Sandan who, according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, founded Tarsus of Oilicia. 

But one other place has thus far furnished inscriptions in this character, and 
that is Jerablus, on the Euphrates river, identified by George Smith with the 
classical Circesium, the biblical Oarchemish, and the Gargamis of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. How many inscriptions in this character were discovered by George 
Smith in his last disastrous expedition, I do not know, as they have not yet been 
given to the world, and the British Museum does not allow copies to be taken. 
There certainly were several, and some of them copies mainly of each other. My 
information on the subject is meager, and derived from correspondence with Mr. 
Sayce, who has seen them, but has not yet had copies of them. Mr. Smith made 
a list of about 75 characters, and hoped that he had some clue to their decipher- 
ment ; and as he discovered the clue to the Cypriote inscriptions, the rumor gave 
a great deal of hope. But, if so, his note-books do not afford much indication of 
it. I believe that one character, like an ox's head, he made an akph. This would 
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imply that he regarded the language as Semitic ; and also, apparently, that he 
imagined the Aramean and Phenician alphabet to be derived from this hiero- 
glyphic system. But while a maritime people like the Phenicians cannot well 
have invented or adapted the so-called Phenician alphabet, which might as well 
have come from an Aramean tribe as from any other, its derivation from the 
Egyptian is yet so nearly settled, that the inquiry whether it came from these new 
hieroglyphics seems a useless one. Besides, the Aramean which we know from 
this region appears to be of a later type than the oldest Phenician, as indicated by 
its open heads to such letters as beth, daleth, and resh. But, on the other hand, the 
inventors of the Phenician alphabet did not take their names from the Egyptian ; 
and it is possible that, while the Phenician aleph never had the shape of an ox's 
head, it yet may have taken the name of a corresponding letter in a hieroglyphic 
system in which the ox's head was used. Mr. Sayoe writes me also that the Car- 
chemish inscriptions seem to point to an Egyptian origin of the Hamath hiero- 
glyphics. This I find it very hard to believe, although of the half-dozen characters 
which I have seen copied from the Carchemish inscriptions, one is identical in form 
with the Egyptian hieroglyph for the vowel u. I would rather imagine that the 
close relation of Carchemish with Egypt had in later times led to the introduction 
of some Egyptian characters. Meanwhile we must await the permission of the 
British Museum authorities that these inscriptions may be published by Mr. 
Boscawen in the Trans, of the Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

It will be seen that these new hieroglyphics cover a considerable extent of 
territory. We have them to the south-east as far as the old Hittite Capital Car- 
chemish on the river Euphrates, and to the north-west as far as Cilicia ; and at 
the intermediate stations of Hamath and Aleppo or Helben. They cannot longer 
be distinguished by the name of "Hamath," and there seems no other name more 
appropriate, as indicating their probable origin, than that of "Hittite." We know 
that there was a powerful Hittite kingdom or confederation extending over this 
very region, which had constant relations either of commerce or of war with both 
Egypt and Assyria, and which even headed an invasion of Egypt. What this 
Hittite race was is unknown. Mr. Smith imagined that he discovered evidence in 
the remains of Hittite art at Carchemish that it was of the same race as the 
Etruscans of Italy : and Sir Henry Rawlinson propounded this remarkable theory 
as almost a certain discovery, in an address before the Royal Asiatic Society, but 
I believe the suggestion has been withdrawn by him with as little display as pos- 
sible. In an article published in the last number of the Transactions of the Soc. 
of Bibl. Arch., Mr. Sayee has treated of the origin of this Hittite character. He 
argues, with much plausibility, that hieroglyphic characters are invented only by 
people who speak a language which does not admit of internal inflection. The 
Hittites do not seem very clearly to belong to a Semitic race ; and as the Egyptian 
records mention among Hittite names those of the princes Kheta-sar, Khirep-sar, 
Mara-sar, and Kaui-sar, also Kirab-sar, in which the element sar (originally not 
a Semitic word) means 'king,' and follows instead of preceding the other element, 
it seems probable that the Hittites spoke a non-inflecting language, and that their 
character may have been adopted by the Syrians, who later took the Phenician 
character. If the Hittites spoke a Ural-Altaic language, this would greatly 
increase the difficulty of a solution of our problem. 

5. On the formation of Present-stems of the Sanskrit Verb, by- 
Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa. 

Setting out from the observation that in the Vedic language one not seldom 
meets with verbal roots forming from two to five different present-stems, Prof. 
Avery raises the questions whether the different modes of forming the present 
stem have maintained about the same frequency through the whole history of the 
language, or whether there has been a tendency to the increase and predominance 
of a single mode of conjugation , and how the different periods of the language 
compare as regards a variety of present-stems made from the same root. In order 
to arrive at an approximate answer to these questions, he has taken the verbal 
material presented in his article on the Sanskrit Verb-Forms (Journal, vol. x., p. 
2 1 9 etc.)— namely, A. that of the Rig- Veda ; B. of the Aitareya-Brahmana ; and C. 
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of the Nala and Bhagavad-Giti — and has made a new arrangement of the forms 
constituting the present-system of the simple verb, with reference to the number 
of stems, and the number of occurrences of the forms belonging to each. The 
tables here added give the principal results. In them, as in the previous paper, 
the stems are arranged and designated thus: I. simple root-class (second, ad); 
II. reduplicating class (third, hu) : III. nasal classes : a, nu and u class (fifth and 
eighth, su and tan); b. ra<$-class (ninth, kri); c. inserted nasal class (seventh, 
rudh); IV. a-elasses: a. unaccented a-class (first, bhu) ; b. accented a-class (sixth, 
tad) ; c. ^a-class (fourth, div). To these are added, V. more irregular forms : a. 
having an i or * before the endings ; b. stems ending in cha. 

The first table shows the relative frequency of stems of the different classes, 
estimated according to the number of different roots from which they are formed. 
First is given under each class and opposite each letter the number of roots mak- 
ing the whole of their present forms according to that class, and then of those so 
making a part of their forms ; these two numbers are distinguished respectively 
by w and p : and their sum is reduced to a percentage of the whole number of 
roots forming present-systems (which is 432 for A, 207 for B, and 140 for C).* 

I. Relative frequency of stems, estimated by roots. 
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The classes in their order of frequency, then, are as follows : 

A.— IVa; I; IVb ; IVc; II; III6; Ilia; IIIc; Va; Vb. 
B.— IVa; IVc; I: IV6; Ilia; III6; IIIc; II; Va; Vb. 
C.— IVa; IVc; I; IV6; Ilia, b; Vb; II, IIIc, Va. 

The next table gives the number of occurrences of forms of the different stems, 
with the percentage as compared with the whole number of occurrences of present 
forms. 

II. Relative frequency of stems, estimated by occurences. 
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The order of frequency of occurrence of the different stem-forms is as follows : 

A— IVa; I; II: IVb; Ilia; IVc; lllb ; Vb; IIIc; Va. 
B.— IVa; I; Ilia; IVc; II; IV6; Vb; lllb; Va; IIIc. 
C— IVa; I; IVc; Vb; Ilia; Va; III6; IVb; II; IIIc. 



* Hence there is an excess of the sum of percentages over 100, due to the excess 
of the number of present-systems over that of roots; the sum is 146 for A, 113 
for B, and 110 for C. 
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The high rank in respect to number of occurrences maintained by class I. is due 
in considerable measure to the frequency of the forms of as, 'be,' to which root 
belong, in A and B and C respectively, 27 and 19 and 48 per cent, of all the 
occurrences of the class. 

The following statement shows the number of roots making present-stems of 
more than one class : 

ABC 

Roots having two present-stems 

" " three " " 

" " four " " 

" " five " " 



The totals are respectively 30, 7-J-, and 8 per cent, of the whole number of roots 
making present-systems. 

A considerable number of roots form what may be called double stems, or stems 
combining the characteristics of two classes : thus, tishtha from sthd and piba from 
pd are both reduplicated and a-stems (II and IVa) ; the so-called roots jinv and 
pinv combine the class-signs of 1 Ha and IVa ; prn and mrn, those of III6 and 
TO). It is difficult to draw the line here with precision between what is radical 
and what is stem-forming. The cases exhibit, of course, almost without exception, 
a transfer from one of the first three classes to the fourth (y-classes, IVa or TVb). 
If we include such cases as dr'hha (IIIc and IVa), and munca (IIIc and IV6), the 
number of roots forming double stems (the great majority in A alone) is 45. 

6. On the current explanation of the Middle endings in the 
Indo-European verb, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

The distinction of active and middle voice by difference of personal endings is 
an original and a pervading one in Indo-European speech. That it is an original 
one is shown by its full retention in Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, and by remains of 
it in Gothic ; and in the languages first named it runs through the whole system 
of the verb. There is no active tense or mode form which has not also its corre- 
sponding middle ; and even the participles — and, in Greek, the infinitives as well 
— are made to represent the same distinction. Moreover, the difference of primary 
and secondary endings is given in the middle just as in the active. The reflexive 
sense of the middle forms, though much dimmed, especially in the later Sanskrit, 
was still so evident to the Hindu grammarians as to lead them to call a middle 
person dtmane padam, ' a word for one's self,' as distinguished from the corre- 
sponding parasmai padam, ' a word for another ' — the two terms being thus 
nearly equivalent to our "reflexive" and " transitive:" and the Sanskrit shows on a 
considerable scale the same transfer of the middle forms to passive use which is 
seen in the Greek. 

The first attempts at explanation of the origin of the middle forms started from 
the observation of the heavier primary middle endings mai, sai, tai, ntai, as com- 
pared with the corresponding active mi, si, ti, nti. In this was seen by Pott, and 
by Curtius in his earlier works, a symbolical strengthening of the ending (confessed 
to be a pronoun significant of the subject), for the purpose of intimating the greater 
concern of the subject with the action, as not only acting but acted on. The end- 
ings vadhai and madhai of the 1st du. and 1st pi. might without much difficulty be 
also brought into a like relation with the active ; and even the 2d pi. dhvai would 
not be found unmanageable. There would remain, then, of the primary endings, 
only the 2d and 3d du. to be accounted for ; and the difficulty in regard to them 
would lie rather in the peculiar and problematic form of the active endings to 
which they ought to correspond than in anything belonging to the middle endings 
themselves. ~ " " 

But this whole way of explaining the genesis of Indo-European forms has been, 
in the progress of comparative philology, abandoned as untenable. Instead of a 
symbolical intimation of intended meaning, sound etymological science seeks now 
everywhere to demonstrate a combination and fusion of independent elements. 
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Hence Curtius and his school have long since transferred their acceptance and 
support to a form of theory originally proposed by Bopp and Kuhn, which sees in 
the middle ending a duplication of the pronoun or pronouns constituting the active 
ending, one occurrence of the pronoun serving as subject and the other as object 
in the combination ; this theory is maintained by Schleicher, and may be found 
stated in full in his comparative grammar ; it is at present the current explanation. 
It has also, however, its own difficulties, the importance of which is not apt to be 
fully recognized, and which it was the special object of this paper to set forth. 

This theory, on its part, starts from the Greek 1 st sing, ending pp>, and the 
Sanskrit 2d sing, thds (to which Bopp added as a third the imperative active 
tdt). The former is explained as for md-mi ; the latter, as for tvd-tvi. The end- 
ings in question, however, are a very undesirable starting-point ; since, 1 . they are 
both secondary endings, where the retention of fuller forms is by no means to be 
expected ; 2. they contain long vowels, which the theory nowhere calls for ; and 
3. they are isolated forms, neither having any support outside of a single language ; 
thds is not even found in the Zend. Although, then, they might perhaps be found 
reducible to a theory which had a solid foundation elsewhere, they do not seem 
fit to be used as the corner-stone of a theory with which other facts are not easily 
made to accord. That ma-ma should on the one side have changed through ma-mi 
to mdm (—/iip>) and on the other side to ma-!, mat, need not be pronounced impos- 
sible ; but impossible is hardly too strong a word to apply to a divarication of 
tva-tva, in the one direction through tva-sva and tvds to thds, and in another 
through sva-svi and sva-i to sai. And when we come to the plural combinations, 
the limit of credibility is far past. We are taught to believe (itself a hard task) 
that masi, the active 1st pi. ending, is for ma-tva ; its repetition, then, would be 
matva-matva, which has to be reduced to madhai: and if such a fusion is admissi- 
ble, there is nothing that we may not admit. Cm this acknowledges the extreme 
difficulty, and accepts gladly a suggestion of Misteli that the full form should have 
been only ma-tva-tva, the ending being not repeated in full, but only as it were 
posteriorly reduplicated, by repetition of a representative part. But, in the first 
place, though a certain percentage of the phonetic difficulty is thus removed, too 
much is still left : one can no more swallow three-quarters of a cocoanut than the 
whole. And, in the second place, the suggestion is on principle totally inadmissi- 
ble; it is akin in character with, and no better than, the " symbolical strengthen- 
ing" which it is the object of this whole theory to avoid. If the repetition of the 
ending is to mean, reflexively, 'we-us,' then it must itself distinctly and unmis- 
takably mean ' we,' and all that means ' we' must be repeated. We must not com- 
mit a juggle, taking the ending partly as independently intelligible element, partly 
as mere suffix : in the former character it may be repeated for further addition of 
meaning; in the latter it cannot. To make a rude but fairly illustrative com- 
parison : while we might conceive of it as possible, in the compounds duti-ful, 
god-like, love-did, to repeat for intensification the latter element, because it is a 
vocable of separately recognizable value, forming duti-ful-ful, etc., it is a wholly 
different and inadmissible thing to repeat for a like purpose the suffix elements of 
dute-ous, god-ly, lov-ed, forming dute-ous-ous, etc. Misteli's assistance, then, must 
be declined as of no real service : if masi comes from ma-tva, and if madhai is its 
duplication, then behind the latter must lie the full form ma-tva-ma-tva ; nothing 
less ; and what must lie behind dhvai, or sdhvai, is too bad even to be written. 

It may fairly be asserted that the duplication theory, in any form in which it 
has yet been put forward, is unacceptable ; it raises more difficulties than it 
removes ; we might better say frankly that we do not understand the matter than 
profess ourselves satisfied with such an explanation. Bopp has himself suggested 
as an alternative explanation the working on of a single element after the endings, 
a sva or svi, with reflexive force ; and such a process would be much more in 
accordance with the methods by which in later times middle-passives have been 
made — as the Latin, Slavonian, Scandinavian — and in principle more acceptable. 
Curtius claims to have weighed this theory carefully, and to have found it less 
manageable than the other ; but we may be permitted to doubt whether he has 
shown his usual sound judgment in drawing the comparison: certainly, the 
phonetic difficulty involved in a reduction of tva-svi to sai is not greater than in 
that of tva-tvi to sai, and falls far short of what he has to admit in the plural. 
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It is probable enough, indeed, that no thoroughly acceptable theory will ever be 
devised. The whole question has a rather hopeless look, something like the 
emendation of a too faulty text ; where, if we only had one or two more manu- 
scripts, or if those in hand were a little better preserved, there would be reasonable 
expectation of a success not now attainable. Its unattainableness in the case we 
have been considering need be no cause of want of confidence in our general 
method of explanation of the genesis of forms. 

7. On the History of Mohammedan Art, with special reference 
to the treatment of the subject by Schnaase, by Prof. E. E. Salis- 
bury, of New Haven. 

On this and on a previous occasion, the History of the Formative Arts by 
Schnaase was briefly characterized, as being eminently philosophical, penetrating 
deeply into the origin of special developments of art ; and some extracts relative 
to the history of Mohammedan art were made to the Society. The whole of this 
part of the work has since been translated by Prof. Salisbury, with a view to 
publication. No work covering the same ground has yet appeared in English. 

No further communications being offered, the Society, after 
passing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for the use of 
its room, adjourned, to meet again in New York in October. 



